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Titus, who was called the Delight of Mankind (vide Eutropius) 
REMINISCENCES OF LORDS. had the misfortune of losing a day; a thing which never happens 
. [Concluded from Yesterday’s Paper.] now, even to a boy, for we are always leaving something, holiday or 


piri Renal no holiday ; we cannot take a run, but the tutor explains It to us; 
We were standing once at a book-sale behind two gentlemen, one | 8° that I declare to you, Sir, I think almost as — -? my prec 
of whom by his voice we recognized to be the late John Kemble. i Toile women oo bbe aeniatene ermine <. ““ ren promt 
The other was of the same stature as the actor, not so gentlemanly | 4;,., ed z odd y 


: ‘ ‘ ; tical Questions, that I had run, in the course of the Jast year, about 
Ly in appearance, and had his hat set ‘knowingly on the top of his head. | five times the length of the Leeward Islands; which gave me great 


Mr Kemble addressing him as “ My lord,” made us curious to see | satisfaction. Also, that the common and very useful help to begin- 
E, his face. The actor’s face we saw very well. It was turned side- | ners, known by the name of the Multiplication Table, was called, in 
ways towards the great unknown, exhibiting all the dignity of its a serge ger Hrinaperahe! spr oe eee ai seed ig rd ae 
Roman profile; and the tone, high in dignity as in sound, in which Ce eee — ong 


if eet .| them of considerable reputation, should attempt to amuse us with 
the actor spoke, interested us extremely, considering the rank of | ctories of ghosts and goblins! things, calculated to depress the 
the person he was conversing with. On a sudden this person turned | human mind, and obstruct us in our road to knowledge? I cannot 


| rapidly towards his acquaintance, exhibiting his profile in turn, and | but smile, Sir, when I think of such subjects occupying the reflec- 





The nobleman’s person had given us a manly idea of him enough, world, or it was of the least use to take up the old woman’s fables? 











letting us into the secret of his voice. The effect was ludicrous, | tions of grown men; as if we knew anything about the supernatural 
nd | CC hee : Sir, the least reflecting juvenile reader of the nineteenth century 
though there was . dandy ism in his bearing, not of the genteelest laughs at them. “What can we reason,” says the famous Mr 
L, kind; but his face! and his voice! The first was like a premature Pope, “ but from what we know ?”—N.B. I entered the other day } 
old woman’s, the second worthy of it, at once high, mumbling, and | into my tenth year, and at the same time finished the first chapter | 
G. } ‘ i. ‘ Ad om >> ? ee > ? , p 
{  gabbling. A little staring eye surmounted this odd imbecility. He of a work which my worthy and intelligent parents have encouraged 
rapidly uttered a few shuffling sentences, forming a most singular | ™€ t© attempt; videlicet, ogee | — ao vive 1 meee { 
IP. | contrast with the lofty and measured tones of the actor; and we | PO*°°S*!0” soiliaees wee ce a mami Re gta . 
“ee am, Sir, your Constant Reader, ' 
thought how much better the latter would have acted the nobleman PRAGMATICUS. 
wa off the stage, than the former upon it; how ludicrous indeed the [The juvenile reader, of a certain class, has here presented us f 
| noble lord would have appeared in any serious character, on or off. with an edifying picture of his accomplishments. We are afraid he i 
The next time we fell in company with a lord, he was talking on | § # little bit of a pedant and a simpleton; hut he sometimes he 
the subject of art which he did very badly. We did not know who |e ee ate an rea te Swish Sarechenl: taraiee 
, at = © ~ “I > ” ~ . aera > . . “ . 
he was, nor was he acquainted with all the persons present. Some- | assisting the progress of things in one way, while the lovers of Fairy 
body made a remark in dissent ; we expressed (in all civility) our | Tales, and stories of Robin Hood, are assisting them in another.) . i 
. . . . . > ? 8 
agreement with it. The stranger, who had a very insipid coun- 
tenance, said nothing, but contrived to throw into his face an j + $08 ges . 
air of nonchalant assumption, which appeared very odd. The secret THE READER: } 
was explained when we learnt who he was. But are these, we 
thought, the manners of high life? Are such the people that think COP POR Sere eee 
. ; i, ; INTERESTING BOOKS, WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM, i 
to dispense with objection, and are these the faces their absurdity i 
GS. | begets them? Who would have known this lord from an arrogant y AW , { 
mean citizen ? His appearance is not 4 jot better. AN ANALY oar anak GH a pone tenaseg TAM, : 
Does the reader remember a little withered old man, who used to : ‘ ' ‘ j 
| emerge on fine days into his balcony in Piccadilly, take a chair there, Feom time to _— (as opportanity oy! ented pia mere ; 
; : c offer our readers, in default of anything better, with an 
il “* And sun himself in Huncamunca’s eyes ?” 


account of an old poem, which though famous to this country by 
name, and well known to persons intimate with French , has never 
yet had a reasonable taste given of it to that numerous body of Hi 
readers, who knowing no language but their own, are yet capable of 
relishing the best works in any. In these times everything French ti 
has justly become of double interest, and we have persuaded i 
ourselves that none of our readers will be displeased at seeing an’ i 
attempt to enjoy the Lurrin in their society, or to bring them ! 


His business, it was said, was to watch the ancles of the ladies, and 
the conscious giggle of the serving-maids. But he mixed it with wiser 
the ' matter, He was taking a“ reverend care of his health,” Stories 
of milk baths were told by the smiling passengers, of th. doctor ever 
in attendance, and of the good done to old gentlemen by the com- 
pany of pleasing faces and milk-maid breaths, without of necessity 
involving anything erroneous. This old lord (the Duke of Queens- 
berry) had been a great turf-man in his youth : we know not what he 
was famousfor in more advanced life. In old age he was eminent 
for sitting in a balcony, and looking stupid. He was immensely 
rich, ~ He probably could have had eighty thousand beef-steaks for 
his dinner every day. The money for these he left at his banker’s, 
while he dabbled with a little spoon-meat, and his neighbours toiled 
all day to get a steak for their wives and children. 
We leave this point to the reader’s reflection. 


acquainted with it. We offer them our analysis in all modesty, not 
being aware that there is any better specimen to be had. In Pope’s \ 
time a paraphrase of the Lutrin by Ozell, one of the heroes of the \W 
‘Dunciad,’ fell dead born from the press; and there is a laxer, and a 
worse,—called, if we remember, the Church Scuffie,—in the collec- 
tion known under the name of ‘ Dryden’s Miscellanies.’ We know if, 
not who the author was, It isa pity, that Dryden, instead of patch- it 











| ing up a friend’s version of the Art of Poetry, did not give us a tf 
Con- PORES NY BRE OE, translation of the Lutrin. He has spoken in high terms of its hu- 
Any Me Tarter INFANT SCIENCE. mour; and the fat priests and their quarrels would have suited the . 
Sir,—You must know that I am a baby of great science, deep in salting wgeer hae: ee ; if 
toy mathematics, and who know the enn ae Teat plums. he The action of the Lutrin turns upon an adventure which really if 
‘cotman comes in, und wonders what “ wooden marble” I am play- | happened (whatever Boileau at first pretended to the contrary) " 
pe vith. Foolish fellow! It is a sphere. What he takes for silly | among the clerical body attached to the Holy Chapel at Paris,— ] 
Wit wee fname the carpenter’s, are my polygons and my solids. | an establishment of cathedral dignity. The Treasurer, or officer 
— into dc, udiments of Geometry beside me, I bite my cheesesake | sy ,wering to our Dean, had a quarrel with the Head Chanter or 
ooks, | adecagon, and cut my pear into a dodecahedron ; first, however, Pp td k hi yr Oa er 4 other . 
Idby | ‘*eertaining the elements of cheesecake, and taking care to lunch | *Te°entor, who took upon him to give the benediction, and obher- 
ELD, with information, (Perhaps, Sir, in your notice to correspondents | Wise interfered with the Treasurer’s privileges. The Treasurer (or 
you will favour us with your opinion of farinaceous substances )| Dean, as we shall call him) found an old Lutrin (Reading-desk, or 
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Chanter’s pulpit) in the vault of the chapel, and to annoy his rival, | 
who was fond of exhibiting his person and dignity, had it set up | 
again, as the law allowed, right before the Chanter’s seat, so as to | 
obscure the sight of him. The Chanter pulled it down. The Dean | 
again set it up. A law-suit followed, and the Dean gained the 
victory, though not in the manner stated by the poet; nor were all 
these particulars perhaps exactly as we state them, in the real story, | 
though the spirit is the same. | 

This fracas was related in a company, in which Boileau happened 
to be present; and the conversation turning upon verse, Boileau was | 
asked whether he thought he could make a poem of it. He said | 

“ Why not?” The company laughed, and the poet found himself 

engaged to accept the challenge. Hence the first appearance, in | 
modern times, of the regular mock-heroic poem, as founded upon 

the epics of antiquity, and distinguished from the mixed gravity and 

burlesque of the Italians: for however Boileau may refer to rid 
Secchia Rapita of Tassoni, or had it occasionally in his eye as he 

proceeded, it is clear that the latter is a burlesque poem, degrading 
a serious subject, not a mock-heroic elevating a low one. The cap- 
ture of a Bucket from the enemy may indeed be a poor thing to 
continue a war upon, morally speaking; but a war there was; there 
was national bloodshed and calamity; and this is no joke, however 
the hard-minded Modenese might burlesque upon it. But we have 
not room for these nicer matters. Suffice it to say, that the Lutrin 
is the undoubted fore-runner of the ‘ Rape of the Lock;’ and that 
these two poems are to the miniature world of the mock-heroic, 
what the great epics of antiquity are to the world of ambition and 
real warfare. 

The French have naturally preferred the Lutrin, as the English 
have preferred their own poem. It will be as naturally allowed us 
to be of our countrymen’s opinion; and yet both French and 
English must allow (as no doubt they would in these reasonable 
times) that no man could be qualified to pronounce which is the 
better poem, unless he had an equal and perfect intimacy with both 
languages, was quite impartial, and had as strong arelish of the 
humour connected with French customs as with English. 
quite impossible for a reader of either country, unless intimate with 
tbe other’s tongue to the extent almost of a native, to pronounce 
upon the inferiority of the foreign poem, even were it for no other 
reason than that of the numberless little niceties of humour and 
effect dependent upon modes of speech. 
forgetting our limits. 


| 


We propose to confine our account of the Lutrin in three arti. | 


cles, giving an analysis of the whole poem, interspersed with transla- 
tions, so that the reader may be as well acquainted with it as our- 
selves. The translated passages will furnish their own explanation, 
the rest we shall abridge in prose. All the persons of the poem are 
real: the chapel was the real Sainte Chapelle in Paris, the venera- 
ble walls of which are still extant, though we believe the place is 
changed into a sort of keep for the records of the neighbouring law- 
courts in the Pulais de Justice; and the scenes of the poem are all 
laid thereabouts. 
died, his remains were deposited under the very spot on which the 
Lutrin was set up. They were afterwards removed. 


Arms, and the mighty hearted Dean, I sing, 
Who in a church divinely triumphing, 
By his long toils and his resistless ire, 
Got plac’d, at last, a Pulpit in the Choir. 
In vain the chanters, on a false pretence, 
Rose with their chief, and took the pulpit thence : 
The Dean, upon his haughty rival’s place,* 
Rose with it back, and fix’d, for ever, in his face. 
Say, Muse, what ardour of revenge could drive, 
To such wild war the happiest men alive ? 
What fury dash their ancient peace to shivers ? 
Does gall then so abound in holy livers 7+ 
Lutetia now, in long fraternal peace, 
Had seen her Chapel’s gentle fame increase : 
Its rosy canons, brilliant with good cheer, 
In sloth celestial fatten’d round the year : 
Each morning duly without leaving bed, 
These blessed loungers had the service read: 


* Boileau says, that the Chanters twice put it down, and the Dean twice 
restored it: but he does not make it out soinhis poem. This exordium 
has a reference to Tasso as well as Virgil. 

+ Tantene animis coslestibus ire ?—Vircit. 
Can heavenly minds such high resentment show ?—Dryben. 

Pope has given a parody on this line in the “‘ Rape of the Lock :”— 

And in soft bosoms dwells such mighty rage ? 


but the line is pleasanter in Boileau, from the application of the word 
ceelestibus to clergymen. 





It is | 


But we shall again be | 


It is a curious circumstance, that when Boileau | 


To wake, was dinner: and the evening’s nod 
To others left the care of praising God. 

So lived they blest, says the poet, till Discord one day, dressed 
in her black robes (a lawyer’s) was seen emerging from the Con. 
vent of the Cordeliers to go and set the Minims at variance (“ a fing 
stroke of satire,” says Warton, “but imitated from Ariosto”), She 
stops near her palace-door (to wit, the Palais de Justice, the West. 
minster Hall of Paris) in order to enjoy the sight of all the litigants 
and fools flocking in, when her attention suddenly falls upon the 
little quiet chapel, sunk in rebellious rest, and contemptuous of her 
sovereignty. Full of fury, she bursts into a speech, which shakes 
the windows about her, and resolving to vindicate her clerical rights, 
changes herself into the likeness of an old chorister, and goes to 


| seek the Dean. 


Deep in the bosom of a soft alcove, 
Lulling with down, and large enough for Jove, 
There rose a bed. Four noble curtains round, 
Warded the beams, that slumbering eyelids wound ; 
And through the room, and over every sense, 
Hung, like a spell, a balmy indolence. 
Here, by his lunch, enabled to resign, 
The Dean awaits the happy hour to dine ; 
A second youth adorns his florid skin ; 
Soft on his chest descends a double chin; 
And his round body, roll’d up in content, 
Betwixt the hills imprints a groaning dent.* 
Beside the bed, a milk-white cloth was laid, 
The mats prepar’d, the knife and fork display’d, 
And footmen, in and out, a tip-toe service made. 





The Goddess, ending her celestial search, 

| Saw the fair scene, and recognised the church. 

| Then pressing onward, through the curtains look’d 
A dream upon the man, and thus rebuk’d :— 


| “ And sleepst thou, Dean! and sleepst thou! while the foe 
Sits in thy place, a scorner and a show! 
| Heads his processions, hums the Let us pray, 

And sows his blessings in the public way ! 
And canst thou sleep? Sleep on then, and his face 
| Let him exalt with verger and with mace : 
Dean thou mayst still be call’d, but Bishop never; 
| Awake, arise, or be a Dean for ever.” 
| The dreamer, mad already for dispute, 
| His niuttering teeth lay grinding to the root: 
Then woke, and eager for his rank bereft, 
| Fell blessing like a madman, right and left. 
As when a bull in summer, whom a fly 
Assaults in flank, resolv’d to sting or die, 
Flings his proud head, and madd’ning with the wrong, 
Exhales his ire in bellowings loud and long ; 
So toss’d the Dean, whom wrath and terror shook ; 
Then seeing dinner, pre-denounced the cook : 
Nay, fiercely said (such frenzy fired his mind) 
He'd go to church! to church before he dined !+ 
Gillet, his faithful Almoner, in vain 
With wonder interpos’d a soberer strain ; 
Shew’d him the clock, and told him, and re-told 
That if he went, the dinner would grow cold. 
Gillet grew angry :—“ Good God, Sir!” said he, 
“What need, what call, what reason can there be 
(And his eyes stared, as if they went in search) 
When dinner’s ready, you should go to church ? 
Regard your station. Were you made a Dean 
In woill,s of pray’r and fasting to be seen ? 
If not, for God’s sake, whence this dire intent ? 
Has judgment-day arriv’d ? or is it Lent ? 
Be calm, be calm, great sir: and call to mind, 
That dinners, warm’d again, are empty wind,” 


Thus argued he, nor let occasion droop, 
But on the instant made them serve the soup. 
The Dean beheld, with reverence of delight, 
And for a space, stood speechless at the sight. 
He yields, he dines. 


* « Compare with this,” says Warton, ** the account of the Canon fed by 
his house-keeper,in Gil Blas.”” This is the * little round fat oily man of 
God,” of the Castle of Indolence. 

+ The original of this passage, and of the interposition of the Almoner, 
is much admired by the critics—See Wharton's Essay on Pope. 








Reuicious Presupice.—I must give you an idea of prejudice: 
our sisters of Saint Marie (friends of the Jesuits) said to me, “ God 
be praised, who has at length touched the heart of this poor child: 
(a young lady, about to take the veil). She is now in the way % 
obedience and salvation! From thence I went to Port Royal, 


your acquaintance, who accosted me with “ Well, this silly goose 
signed! God, in short, has abandoned her ; she is lost.”—I thought 
I should have died with laughing, when I reflected on the differett 
effects of prejudice, —Letters of Madame de Sevigne. 

















(friends of the Jesuits) where I found a certain great recluse of 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 


py THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 





HAyMARKET. 
We refreshed ourselves last night from the ungracious task of 
recording tragedies that disappointed us, by a hearty laugh at the | 
afterpiece of 4 stoland for an Oliver. A completer crop of 
equivoques is not to be found in any piece we are acquainted with; 
and the laughter is in proportion. The roars become so heavy and 
constant, that the stage seems like an organ with stops to it, which 
are no sooner touched, than the merry thunder follows. ‘The reader 
is of course well acquainted with this production of Mr Morton’s | 
(half French, we understand, and half his own) in which the parties 
are all playing at cross purposes and taking each other for mad. “ All 
my house have lost their senses,” cries the old gentlemen in a frenzy at 
the frenzy ; “and I shall soon be in the family way myself!” (A roar.) 
A lady sings, and her lover makes the following very natural reflec- 
tion, which perhaps everybody makes, who is no singer: “ If I 
could have sung, oh how I should have sung ;” (another laugh). The 
piece is full of these pleasantries. We never saw Mr VINING to 
more advantage. He dips his head too often, to help out his jokes 
and otherwise falls short of a mastery of his character; but he is 
agreeable and social, and gives one the idea of a good-natured man. 
Little Mr Ross is so like the late little Mr Kaien, with his cut 
and dry manner, and his crude voice, that if the spectator shut his 





eyes, he might almost think the other come to life. He is clever, 
but wants his prototype’s power of being minute and gradual. Why 
will Mr Brtnpat scrape the floor as he does? His shoe-leather 


doubtless is good, but he need not be always telling himself of its 
merits. Mr Witti1ams is decidedly the loudest little man we eve" 
heard, and suits the view halloo of such a character as Sir Mark 
Chase. We seizes one point or so very well, and is very useful in 
a theatre like this (provided he does not split it). He will not do. 
however, after Fawcetrt, any more than Mr Ross will supply the 


place of Emery. 


And Miss Patron in Maria Darlington:—will she do after Miss 


Foote? We think not, as an actress; perhaps we should say as a | 
shewy girl; for neither of these ladies are great actresses, though | 
both have displayed peculiar attractions,—Miss Patron as a rival of 
the flute and the singing-bird; Miss Foote, as the very pleasing and 
fine-eyed representative of—Miss Foote. We do not say this out 


disparagement to that lady. A great actress is a good thing: a 


charming woman (if she cannot be both) is, to our liking, still 


better,—that is to say, supposing she is good actress enough to put 


her at-her ease on the stage, and make us aware of the charming 
substitution. We felt a regard for Miss Foore’s womanly manner | 
and fine arching eyes, the first time we saw them; and the impres- | 
sion has never left us. We venture to swear, on no other testi- | 
mony, that if ever she was at a disadvantage with circumstances, the | 
circumstances were more in fault then her disposition. | 


The reader knows our opinion of Miss Paron’s deficiences, as a | 


singer to the heart, and we shall not repeat them. We never de- 


nied that she was a fine singer to the ear, and never heard her to 


greater advantage than: last night. Some inconsiderate admirers | 
were for encoring her in /’ve been Roaming twice over, and we | 
almost felt sorry that they did not succeed. A female singer | 
always appears to have a more lavish stock of breath at command | 
than any other; and while she was about it, we could scarcely | 
think that she might not have gone on dispensing her pearls and | 
warbles, half the night. Thereis something in the low tones, in which | 
Miss Paton repeats the words “ I’ve been Roaming,” perfectly delici- | 
ous; they are at once so very low, so soft, so delicate, and so distinct. | 
When she returns to them, after one of her flourishes coming round 
softly to the point, and the orchestra falls in softly with her re-com- 
mencement, the appeal to the senses is so delicate, that it seems to | 
take the place of a sentiment, and we almost think that we hear | 
With our heart instead of our ears, But then there is no sentiment 
to express ! and we feel we have been deceived by nothing but an 
enchanting sound. a 


CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


De omnibus rebus, et quibusdam aliis—OLp Savina. 
Of all sorts of things,—and some others. 








How ro Make A Man out or Two CuurcumEen. — A very poor 
parson said to arich friar: “You and I would make a very good 
friar; you have made a vow of poverty, and I observe it.’”— 
Le Harivel’s Literary and Historical French Grammar. 


An Honest Sotpier.— Whilst Turenne commanded in Germany 
a neutral town through which it was believed the King’s army was 
to pass, sent to the General a hundred thousand crowns to engage 
him to take another road, and to indemnify him for one or two 
days longer march thereby occasioned to the army. “I cannot 
conscientiously accept the money,” replied Turenne, “ because I had 
no intention of passing through that town.”—Le Harivel. 


FoREKNOWLEDGE witHouT Foresicut.—A peasant had his for- 


_tunetold by an astrologer, who afterwards demanded payment. 


** How ?” said the peasant, with an air of surprise; “ you,” who 
know the present, the past, and the future, is it possible that you 
should not have known that 1 had no money to pay you! Go—go 
—you are impostor.” — The same. 


Hicuway anp Bye-way.—The celebrated highwayman Car- 
touche, once, when in great danger of being apprehended, saved 
himself by taking the dress of a woman ; his pretty face and carna- 


| tion complexion suited the character, and he offered himself to the 


touriére, or portress, of the abbey of “ Notre Dame de bon secours,’ 
in Paris, as a servant to the house. The Abbess, who was of the 
house of Rohan-Chabot, happening to want a servant, and prepos- 
sessed by the decency of the pretended damsel, was duped, and a 
month passed without any discovery, when her new servant, who 
had done the business of her place remarkably well, desiring an 
interview with the Abbess, told her she must quit her, thanked her 
for her kind treatment, and expressing herself desirous of makin 

some return, added, “ that however strange it might appear, she too 

a particular interest in the fate of Cartouche the highwayman, who 


_ had lately been in jeopardy, but was now safe.” Saying this, she 
| laid on the table a letter, which she desired the Abbess not to open 


till she was gone. She went away, and the Abbess, regarding lightly 
what she had heard, and suddenly called away, thought not of the 
letter till the evening, when she opened it, and found it a safe con- 
duct signed by Carrovucue, for all the house of Rohan-Chabot.— 
Hawkins’s Memoirs, 


Somnitoquism. [A subject of this kind would dramatise well. 
A scene with a lady asleep in a great chair, answering questions, 
wonld be highly striking.|—Somnambulists are not uncommon, but 


| there are likewise somniloquists, who do not walk in their sleep, 


but who talk. They have a presence of mind purely physical, never 
moral ; and in this state are perfectly natural: no falsehood can 
sully their lips. Deceit and all the prejudices of education are 


| asleep :—question them, and they will answer you without reserve. 


I will relate a fact, of which I can vouch for theauthenticity. J 
know not whether the man of whom I speak has been happier 
since he obtained the information he desired; but the impious stra- 
tagem which he employed to obtain it, shews that he did not deserve 
happiness. “TI tremble,” said the wife of this man one day to her 
friend, “lest the old man whom J have been compelled to marry, 


| should discover that I ama somniloquist. You know that [ havea 
| lover, to whom I have long been attached, a lover whom I adore : 


it is not easy to conceal things, ina little town like ours: my hus- 
band, who is jealous and violent, watches all our proceedings, and 
like the lovers in the romance of Clarissa, we deposit our letters 
under a stone. If my husband should question me some night when 
I am in that state in which I can use no disguise, he will learn from 
me everything that he desires to know.” How well we should know 
the heart of a person to whom we entrust such a secret! This 
treacherous woman was the other’s rival :—passionately in love with 
the same young man, and distracted by the confidence both placed in 

er,—she betrayed her friend. Influenced by jealousy, one day, 


_when she was alone with the husband, who questioned her as to 


his wife’s sentiments for her lover, whom he suspected, she told 
him not to be uneasy, for that she also had suspected her friend of 
a secret amour, and knowing that there were times when she talked 
in her sleep, when she understood questions, and could only speak 
truth, she had interrogated her upon the subject; and her friend 
had assured her that she did not love the young man. By this base 
artifice, she excited the curiosity of the husband,—he determined to 
question his wife himself; he watched his time for doing so, and 
thus addressed her:—* Do you love M * * * *?”—* I do.”— 
“ How long have you loved him?”—* From the first moment I 
saw him.”—“ Does he write to you?”—* He does,.’—‘ Where do 
you keep his letters ?’—* In my desk.”—“ Where are the keys?” 
—“ In my pockets.”-—* Where are your pockets ?”’—*“ Under my 
piillow.’—* Do you know who speaks to you?”——To this he 
received no answer.—* Do you know who I am ?’—The lady made 
no reply, and, as he perceived her stir, as if awakening, he said no 
more. ‘This confession so fraudulently obtained, was attended by 
the most fatal consequences to the unhappy woman, who had 
entrusted her secret to one unworthy the name of friend.—From 


| the Memoirs of Gretry. 


a 
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Common Reason AND Uncommon Canvour.—Asking my 
father when I was very young, why I heard so much of other 
battles, and so little of that of Fontenoy, he answered dryly, 
“ because we were beaten, child.”—Huuwhkins’s Mem. 


A Gatiant Exceprion.—At the establishment of a volunteer 
corps, a certain corporation agreed to form a body, on condition 
that “they should not be obliged to quit the country.” The proposal 
was submitted to Mr Pitt, who said he had no objection to the 
terms, if they would permit him to add—“except in case of invasion.” 


Lapigs AND ARCHBISHOPs.—The Coadjutor of Rheims was with | 
us the other day at Madame de Coulanges, I complained to him of 


the irregularities of the post; and hetold me he too had been 
served the same way; for he had written twice to you, and had 
received no answer. He is going to Rheims, and Madame de 
Coulanges said to him, “Rheims! what folly to think of going 
thither. What are you to do there? you will be as weary as a dog. 
Prythee stay here, and we will take a jaunt now and then together.” 
We could not help laughing at this speech to an archbishop, nor 
could she herself: ; but though we did think’ it very comical, yet 
we were persuaded, that were the ladies to address many of our 
reverend prelates in the same manner, they might not altogether 
lose their labour. Monsieur de la Rochefoucault [the famous 
Rochefoucault, author of the Maxims] has asked me twenty times 
whether you had received his sugar-plums, and I told him all the 
sweet things you said on the occasion. Instead of sugar-plunis he 
now sends you a story. He was told by the Count d’Estrées, that 
in his voyage to Guinea he happened to fall in with some of the 
inhabitants who had been convertedto Christianity, and that one day, 
going into some of their churches, he saw twenty negro canons, quite 
naked, with square caps upon their heads, and the aumusse upon 
their left arm, chanting the service. He begs you will make some 
reflections upon this singular adventure, and says you must not 
suppose that they had anything like a surplice on them, but were as 

ed as they were born, and as black as so many devils. There ; 
my commission is executed.— The same. 


HUMANITY OF A GODDESS. 
FROM THE FRENCH. 


Henry IV of France, coming one day into the cabinet of one of | 


his relations, found the commencement of some verses addressed to 
his aunt, which began thus : — 
Ah! from my goddess when away, 
My pleasures perish in the bud :— 
Henry took up the pen, and added,— 
Don’t call my aunt a goddess, pray ; 
She’s much too fond of flesh and blood. 





i 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


An Observer wishes to know what hours at the Museum would suit the | 


convenience of- 4 Reader. He ‘ would then endeavour to give him 
satisfactory reasons for the existing arrangements.” 


Our kind correspondent F. F. (whose signature, if we mistake not, in | 
conjunction with the handwriting, has caused us an agreeable recog- | 


nition, connected with former times) will excuse, we are sure, our making 


use of the letter sent us, in default of our being able to insert it all. We | 


could enjoy as much as our correspondent could favour us with, for our- 


selves; but are afraid of opening our columus to too great a variety of 
eritical opinion. 





THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 





This Evening, the Play of 
THE FOUNDLING OF THE FOREST. 


Monica, Mrs GLOVER, Rosabelle, Mrs HUMBY, 
Geraldine, Miss F. H. KELLY, 
Eugenia, (the Unknown Female) Mrs W. CLIFFORD. 


Count de Valmont, Mr COOPER, 
Baron Longueville, Mr W. JOHNSON, Bertrand, 
Florian, Mr VINING, 
Gaspard, Mr WILLIAMS, L’Eclair, Mr WEBSTER, 
Sanguine, Mr COVENEY, Lenvir, Mr BISHOP. 
In Act II. A Pas Seul by Mademoiselle Clari. 


Mr COOKE, 


After which (36th time) a Petite Comedy, in Two Acts, called 
SEPARATION AND REPARATION. 


Madame Gilderland, Mrs GLOVER, 
Angelique, Miss F. H. KELLY, 
Baron Malamour, Mr COOPER, 

Von Grotius, (a Lawyer) Mr W. FARREN, 


Col. Esplanade, Mr BRINDAL, 
Poppinoff, (a Game Keeper,) Mr WEBSTER. 


To concludewith a Comedy, (in Two Acts) called 
THE GREEN-EYED MONSTER. 
Lady Speyenhausen, Mrs. W. CLIFFORD, 
Amelia Rosenthal, (ber Niece) Miss F. H. KELLY, 
Louise, Mrs. HUMBY, 
Baron Speyenhausen, Mr. W. FARREN, Col. Arnsdorf, Mr. COOPER, 
Sista (the Baron’s Jager, ) Mr. VINING, 
Krout, (the Gardener) Mr. WILLIAMS, 


To morrow, Rob Roy Macgregor ; The Barber of Seville ; and Anima] 
Magnetism. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 


This Evening, the Tragedy of 


THE GRECIAN DAUGHTER, 
| Euphrasia, Miss FANNY KEMBLE, Erixene, Miss LAWRENCE, 


| Virgins, Mesdames Blaire, Reed, Vials, 
} Evander, Mr. C. KEMBLE, Dionysius, Mr. G,. BENNETT, 
Philotas, Mr. WARDE, Phocion, Mr. ABB 


Melanthon, Mr. EGERTON, 


Arcas, Mr. EVANS, F 
Calippus, 


Mr. HORREBOW, 

Greek Herald, Mr. BAKER, Prisoner, Mr. HENRY 
Seleucus, Mr. HOLL, Perdiccas, Mr. AUSTIN, ' 

Prisoners, Messrs. Adamson, Collet, J. Cooper, Grant, Heath, King, Sutton, 


Previous to the Tragedy, Winter’s Grand Oveiture to “ Zaire.” 


| 





After which, 
THE TILER. 
Lady Dunderford, Mrs. DALY, Oriel, Miss LAWRENCE, 
Flora, Miss NELSON, Julia, Mrs. BROWN, 
Ladies, Mesdames Tennant and Appleton, 
Lord Dunderford, Mr. EVANS, Henry, Mr. DURUSET 
| Frederick, Mr, BAKER, Bombardine, Mr. HORREBOW 
Mr. Scrivener, Mr. TURNOUR, 
| Teddy Mulowney the Tiler, Mr. POWER, Tim, Mr. ADDISON 
Stiff Mr. HENRY, Apewell, Mr. IRWIN, 
| Constable, Mr. FULLER, Richard, Mr. HEATH. 


| 


| To conclude with the Nautical Drama, called 
| BLACK-EYED SUSAN; 
Or, “ALL IN THE DOWNS!” 


The Overture and the whole of the Music, from Dibdin’s Songs, 

| adapted by Blewett. 

| Black-Eyed Susan, Miss H. CAWSE, 

Dolly Mayflower, Mrs J. HUGHES. 

| Capt. Crosstree, Mr DIDDEAR, Riker, Mr F. SUTTON, 

Hatehet, Mr EVANS, Doggrass, Mr BLANCHARD, 

Admiral, Mr EGERTON, Jacob Twig, Mr TURNOUR, 

Gnatbrain, Mr MEADOWS. 
(with an introduced Song) Mr T. P. COOKE, 
Blue Peter, Mr HUNT, who will sing * Blaek-Byed Susan,” 
Seaweed, Mr HENRY, Quid, Mr FULLER, 

Lieutenant Pike, Mr BAKER, 2nd Lieutenant, Mr IRWIN, 

| Ploughshare, (a Rustic) Mr MEARS. 


TEDDY 





| 


William, 





Friday, Venice Preserved; and Black-Eyed Susan. 


THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


This Evening, an Original Romantic Burletta Spectacle, called 


BLACK VULTURE, 
OR, THE WHEEL OF DEATH. 
Mrs FITZWILLIAM, Nubida, 
Miss M. GLOVER. 
Mr YATES, 
Zedoline, Mr HEMMINGS. 
Remmy Mac Cullough O'Bormagher, Mr DOWNE, 
Usbeck, Mr GALLOT, Chuno, (his Son) Mr BUCKSTONE, 
The Black Vulture, Mr O. SMITH, 
| Maleck, Mr CHAPMAN, Kangohong, Mr EDWIN, 
| Chingchis, Ximine, Bosphor, Kolus, Acbar, Uraddin, and Ophan, (Seven 
| charmed Hunters doomed to unceasing Sleep) Messrs. Taylor, Fry, 
| Morris, V. Webster, Willing, Charles and Mordauat, 
Hans, Coglar, Hopwyr, Sailwyng, Aieros, &c. (Guomes employed in the 
Gold Mill,) Messrs Smith, Kelly, Gallot, Kerr, Jones, &c. 
| Nikoul Nadir, Mr WILSON, 
| Gold-Washers, Officeis, Slaves, Fishermen, &c. 


Ozinda, Mrs DALY, 
Janthe, 

Octolar, 

| Kalmakhan, Mr S. SMITH, 


| After which (6th time) a New Comic Burletta, called 


SCHEMING AND SEEMING, 
| OR, MIMiC AKT AND ATTIC SCIENCE, 
| Letitia Moonshine, Miss DALY. 
Mr Egostus Altoloque, MrS. SMITH, 
| Mr Manifold Moonshine, M: GALLOT, 
| Mynheer Von Blevtenspielen, Mr CHAPMAN, 
Monsieur Capriole, Mr V. WEBSTER, 
Mr Frederick Similus, Mr YATES, who will assume the following Charac- 
ters:—Mynheer Von Bleutenspielen, a German Composer ; Jarvie Wheelem, 
Conductor of the Steam Diligence ;*Katty O'Dab, an Irish Washerwomaa; 
Monsieur Capriole, Hair Dresser, and Opera Ballet Dancer ; 
Mr Egostus Altoloque, a Teacher of Elocution. 


To conclude with 


WILLIAM AND ADELAIDE. 


$e 
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